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NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 
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that they don't understand that the changes which such demonstrations 

hint at will not be allowed to be furthered in the party of such respeoV 
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Party is willing to use the Radicals to -**- 
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Bv Leonard D. Abbott. 



THE records of English journal- 
ism can show nothing more re- 
markable or interesting — cer- 
tainly nothing with more romantic 
associations — than the story of Wil- 
liam Morris's Commonweal. It is 
wonderful enough that Morris should 
ever have left the palace of the muses 
for the Socialist lecture-hall ; still 
more is it so that he should have 
settled down for five years to the 
humdrum work of editing a Socialist 
weekly paper. But when one under- 
stands the tremendous individuality 
of the man and his fearless determina- 
tion to follow to its logical issue what 
he held to be the truth, these methods 
are perceived to be the natural, nay, 
the only possible outcome of his own 
special line of thought. 

The first number of the Common- 
weal appeared in February, 1885, and 
for a year the paper was issued every 
month. After that it was published 
weekly until November, 1890, when 
Morris resigned from its editorship. 
Commonzvcal was "the official journal 
of the Socialist League," an organiza- 
tion founded by Morris in 1884; and 
the same cause that broke up the 
League in 1890, namely, the growth of 
the Anarchist element, was also re- 
4^8 



sponsible for Morris's resignation. 
The paper finally came to an ignomin- 
ious end ; for Mr. Nicoll, the Anar- 
chist editor, who undertook its man- 
agement after 1890, was consigned to 
jail on a charge of sedition. 

William Morris announced in the 
first issue of the paper that the 
Commonweal had "one aim, the propa- 
gation of wSocialism." It soon became 
evident, however, that from Morris's 
lips "Socialism" was to have a very 
wide significance. His first contribu- 
tion to the journal was a poem of in- 
imitable spirit and fire, to be sung "to 
the tune of John Brown." The open- 
ing stanza runs: 

"What is this, the sound and rumor? 
What is this that all men hear. 

Like the wind in hollow valleys when the 
storm is drawing near, 

Like the rolling on of ocean In the even- 
tide of fear? 
'Tis the people marching on." 

He followed this up by a serial 
poem in thirteen parts, entitled "The 
Pilgrims of Hope,"* which describes 
the awakening of two lovers to a sense 

•The first two poems of "The Pilgrims of Hope." viz.. 
"The Message of the March Wind" and "Mother and Son," 
also "Mine and Thine" and "A Death Song," have been 
reprinted in William Morris's "Poems by the Way." 
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of the social injustice around them, 
and their strenuous efforts to "set the 
crooked straight." This poem con- 
tains without doubt some of the finest 
work of William Morris's lifetime, 
and its vivid scenes, no longer taken 
from classical lore, nor from the great 
sagas of the North, but from the grim, 
sordid present, mark an important 
epoch in his poetry. Here is an ex- 
tract from the fourth paper, telling of 
a meeting of the "Communist folk." 
It is of special interest, as Morris, in 
describing the lecturer, is obviously 
thinking of himself. 

"My heart sank down as I entered, and 
wearily there I sat, 

While the chairman strove to end his 
maunder of this and that, 

And partly shy he seemed, and partly in- 
deed ashamed 

Of the grizzled man beside him, as his 
name to us he named. 




He rose, thickset and short, and dressed 

in shabby blue, 
And even as he began it seemed as 

though I knew 
The thing he was going to say, though I 

never heard it before. 
He spoke, were it well, were it ill, as 

though a message he bore, 
A word that he could not refrain from 

many a million of men. 
Nor aught seemed the sordid room and 

the few that were listen- 
ing then, 
Save the hall of the laboring 

earth and the world 

which was to be. 
Bitter to many the message, 

but sweet indeed unto me. 
Of man without a master, and 

earth without a strife. 
And every soul rejoicing in the 

bitter and sweet of life. 
Of peace and good will he 

told, and I knew that in 

faith he spake, 
But his words were my very 

thoughts, and I saw the 

battle awake, 



And I followed from end to end, and tri- 
umph grew in my heart 

As he called on each that heard him to 
arise and plav his part 

In the tale of the new told gospel, lest 
as slaves they should live and die." 

In the sixth number of Commonweal 
appeared an interesting "Prologue 
spoken at an Entertainment of the 
Socialist League," in rhymed coup- 
lets, and in a later volume an exqui- 
site little poem, "Mine and Thine," 
translated from the Flemish of the 
fourteenth century, and illustrating 
in a remarkable way the communism 
of these early people. Another strik- 
ingly powerful poem, "A Death 
Song," which was sung at the grave 
of Alfred Linnell, killed by the police 
in the Trafalgar Square riots of 1887, 
and was originally issued in pamphlet 
form "for the benefit of Linnell's 
orphans," also appeared in the pages 
of the Commonweal. 

''What cometh here from east to west 

a-wending? 
And who are these, the marchers stern 

and slow? 
We bear the message that the rich are 

sending 
Aback to those who bade therm wake and 

know. 
Not one, not one, nor thousands must they 

slay, 
But one and all, if they would dusk the 

day. 1 ' 

William Morris's prose contribu- 
tions to the Commonweal were in 
many ways quite as notable as his 
poems. His two serials in the third 
and sixth volumes — "A Dream of 
John Ball" and "News from No- 
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where" — have been reprinted in book 
form. Both are romances of great 
beauty, the former dealing with the 
English peasants' revolt of the 
fourteenth century, the latter being 
William Morris's Utopia. Morris has 
written nothing more lovely than 
these two tales, and if he had written 
nothing else, a permanent place would 
be assured him in literature. 

Of smaller articles to the Common- 
weal, on all kinds of subjects, he wrote 



scores; space will admit of our men- 
tioning only a few of these. Many of 
them were reprints of lectures, e. g., 
"How we Live, and How we Might 
Live" and "Feudal England";* and 
two others, "Monopoly" and "Useful 
Work versus Useless Toil," have been 
published in pamphlet form by Lon- 
don Socialist societies. "Under an 
Elm Tree" is a country soliloquy, in 

•These are both included in William Morris's "Signs of 
Change. " 
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which Morris declares that 
the only blotch on the 
landscape is the poor, 
starved laborers ; "The 
Worker's Share of Art" is 
a plea for the restoration 
of the mediaeval spirit of 
craftsmanship and joyful 
work, in place of the hide- 
ous drudgery of modern 
factories; "The Society of 
the Future" is a specially 
interesting paper, in which 
Morris gives at length his 
social ideals. Under the 
title "Artist and Artisan," 
a poor workingman, "Jim 
Allman," writes with ref- 
erence to the remunera- 
tion of artists and manual 
laborers, and his remarks 
are printed above an arti- 
cle by William Morris, 
criticising and, on the 
whole, supporting him. 
Three contributions from 
Morris are in the form of 
satirical dialogues, and 
these are very humorous. 
In addition to this mass 
of articles and poems, 
Morris also contributed all 
kinds of miscellaneous 
work in his editorial ca- 
pacity, and in almost every num- 
ber there were "Notes on Passing 
Events," "Political Notes," etc., 
signed either with initials or full 
name. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
stranger literary partnership than that 
constituted by the editors and contrib- 
utors who gave their services in behalf 
of the Commonweal. During the first 
year William Morris was joint editor 
with the late Dr. Aveling, son-in-law 
of Karl Marx, whose cold articles on 
^Scientific Socialism," illustrated by 
algebraic formulae, appeared side by 
side with Morris's passionate poems. 
It is not surprising that the two edit- 
ors fell out after a year together, and 
Dr. Aveling gave place to William 
Morris's future son-in-law, H. Halli- 
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day Sparling. Mr. Sparling is a de- 
voted disciple of William Morris, and 
his frequent contributions bore the 
strong impress of the poet's influence. 
He wrote for the paper for some years, 
and when he gave place to David 
Nicoll, and later to Frank Kitz, the 
Commonweal began to show marked 
degeneration. Both the last named 
were workingmen with a good deal of 
rude power, and all their contributions 
were characterized by a strong dic- 
tion which frequently exceeded the 
bounds of good taste and which, in- 
deed, as already mentioned, finally 
brought about Nicoll's imprisonment. 
The literary side of the Commonweal 
was very strong, though often marred 
by extravagances. Space was set 
apart in every number for poems, and 
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some of these reach a very 
high standard. In addi- 
tion to reprints from the 
poetry of such varied 
writers as Heine, Lowell, 
Whitman, William Blake, 
Ernest Jones, Kingsley 
and Clough, spirited po- 
ems were contributed by 
Halliday Sparling, Bruce 
Glasier, Walter Crane, the 
Rev. John Glasse of Edin- 
burgh, and other members 
of the Socialist League. 
J. L. Joynes, a former 
master at Eton School, 
translated the poems of 
Ferdinand Freiligrath for 
the Cotntnomveal, besides 
contributing a large num- 
ber of original verses and 
articles. 

In looking through the 
prose contributions to the 
Commomveal, the reader is 
at once struck by the 
grotesque contrasts af- 
forded by almost every 
number. Morris's "Re- 
volt of Ghent" (culled 
from Froissart's Chroni- 
cles) appears in the same 
number with a vivid ac- 
count of the Chicago Anarchists; 
and on another page is "The 
Truth about the Unemployed, by 
One of Them." Ernest Belfort 
Bax, the author of "The Ethics 
of Socialism" and other books 
voicing the materialist aspects of 
Socialism, collaborated with William 
Morris in the second volume in the 
authorship of "Socialism from the 
Root Up," since published in book- 
form. He also contributed some 
caustic papers on "The Curse of Civil- 
ization," "Some Forms of Modern 
Cant," and similar subjects. A series 
of articles on "Prison Life in Eng- 
land" were furnished by one of the 
members of the League, who had been 
arrested for Socialist agitation. A sub- 
scription list was opened in the Com- 
monweal for the support of his family. 




Many of the articles were of great 
literary merit. H. S. Salt, another 
Eton master, wrote some excellent 
poems and articles on literary and 
social subjects. Mr. Salt is now sec- 
retary of the Humanitarian League, 
and has edited an important verse 
book, "Songs of Freedom." He has 
done more than any other English- 
man to popularize Thoreau, and is the 
author of several essays and biog- 
raphies. May Sparling, William 
Morris's daughter, was a frequent 
contributor to the Commonweal, and 
her knowledge of French and Italian 
specially fitted her for foreign notes 
on the "Labor Struggle" and for re- 
views of books that arrived at the 
Commonweal office from the Conti- 
nent. Raymond Unwin was another 
writer for the paper; he contributed 
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some noteworthy articles on "Early 
Communal Life, and What it 
Teaches." Edward Carpenter, an 
English thinker who has much in 
common with Walt Whitman; Lo- 
throp Withington, the editor of 
"Elizabethan England"; Reginald 
Beckett, a religious Socialist of strong 
personality; Prince Kropotkine and 
Sergius Stepniak, the Russians; 
Charles Bradlaugh and R. B. Cun- 
ninghame-Graham, at that time both 
members of Parliament; Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Socialist and Theosophist, 
were a few of the most prominent 
contributors to the Commonweal. But 
there were articles and letters in 
almost every number from poor work- 
ingmen, Anarchists, Socialists, Com- 
munists. The compositor who set up 
type for the Commonweal found so 
much to disagree with in the Mani- 
festo of the Socialist League (written 
by Morris and Bax) that he printed 
an original "Anti-Statist Communist 
Manifesto" on his own account. 

A large number of artists were in 
active sympathy with the Commonweal. 
Walter Crane was an intimate friend 
of Morris's and shares his most ex- 
treme ideas. Emery Walker, secre- 



tary of the Hammersmith Socialist 
Society, was one of the most active 
workers in connection with the forma- 
tion of the Kelmscott Press. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Catterson Smith, the 
first a specialist in bookbinding, the 
second a wood engraver, were both in 
touch with the Commonweal. Chiefly 
owing, however, to heavy monetary 
losses on the paper, the artistic side 
was largely neglected. The only ex- 
ample of Morris's art is to be found in 
the unpretentious willow pattern on 
the first page of the Commonweal. 
Two beautiful headpieces used in the 
journal were designed by Walter 
Crane, who also contributed some 
striking cartoons. 

The Commonzvcal is worth reading 
for its own sake, but the feature which 
gives it its chief interest, and which 
will cause its scarce numbers to be 
more and more treasured as the years 
roll on, is the remarkable wjay in 
which it throws into relief the person- 
ality of William Morris, a man who 
was supremely great as poet and 
craftsman, but who was greatest of all 
when he ceased merely dreaming of 
an "Earthly Paradise" and began to 
work for one. 
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